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Our Navy Routs 
Japanese Fleet 


“A clean sweep fore and aft!” 

That is an old Navy expression 
used to describe a sweeping victory 
—the kind of victory our Navy scored 
over the once-mighty Japanese fleet. 

The Naval Battle of the Philip. 
pines, as this victory will be called 
in history books, lasted for two days. 
When it was over 58 warships of the 
Japanese fleet had been either sunk 
or badly damaged. 

The Battle of the Philippines was 
the greatest naval victory of the war. 


At was won by the firepower of our 


guns, the wisdom of our leaders, and 
the courage of American seamen. 

The battle began when the Jap 
anese sent three naval task forces 
against Admiral Halsey’s 3xd Fleet 
(A on map), lying east of the Philip- 
pines, and against Vice Admiral Kin- 
kaid’s 7th Fleet (B on map), which 
was covering the invasion of Leyte. 

The first Jap fleet (No. 1 on map) 
was sighted on the morning of Oc- 
tober 23, by a U. S. sub. 

The same day, scout planes from 
Admiral Kinkaid’s escort carriers 
sighted a second but smaller Jap 
fleet (No. 2 on map). This fleet, con- 
sisting of two battleships, four cruis 
ers, and eightdestroyers, was steam- 
ing northeast through the Sulu Sea 
toward Leyte. 

Both of these Jap forces were met 
and bombed by torpedo and dive- 
bombers of the U. S. 3d Fleet. But 
the Jap forces, damaged as they 
were, continued toward Leyte. 

Meanwhile, the largest Jap fleet 
of all (No. 3 on map) was sighted 
steaming south of Formosa. This 
force contained the heaviest units of 
the Japanese Navy. 

Admiral Halsey ordered the U. S. 
3rd Fleet full steam ahead to meet 
this Japanese armada. At the same 
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Arrows 1, 2, 3 show course of Jap fleet; Arrows A and B show how U. S. 3rd 
and 7th Fleets met and repulsed attack. See also map, p. 4, last week’s issue. 


time, Halsey sent a carrier force to 
join the U S 7th Fleet in attacking 
Jap fleet No. 1. 

On the following: morning, our 
forces met Jap fleet No. 1 in San 
Bernardino Strait, between Samar 
and Luzon islands. The Jap fleet was 
defeated. It fled back through San 
Bernardino Strait, chased by our 
planes. 

Jap fleet No. 2, coming up from 
the Sulu Sea, was met by surface 
units of the U. S. 7th Fleet in Leyte 
Gulf. This Jap force was defeated. 

The shortest but fiercest battle ot 
all began when Admiral Halsey’s 


3rd Fleet met the main Japanese 
force (No. 3 on map) northeast of 
Luzon. Almost every Japanese ship 
in this engagement was damaged. ’ 

Jap losses in all three battles were 
staggering. The Japs lost: sunk—four 
carriers, two battleships, six heavy 
and three light cruisers; six destroy- 
ers; three large destroyers or small 
cruisers; damaged — seven battle- 
ships, seven heavy cruisers, three 
light cruisers, seventeen destroyers. 

In comparison, we lost one light 
carrier, two escort carriers, two de- 
stroyers, one destroyer escort, and 
PT boats. 
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1875—Japan obtains the Kuriles from Russia by treaty. 
In exchange, Japan agrees to withdraw from Sakhalin. 


1895—China cedes Formosa to Japan, after Japan sends 
invasion army into Korea. 


1905—Russia is forced to surrender lower half of Sak- 
halin to Japan, after being defeated in the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-5. 


1910—Japan completes the conquest of Korea, first 
invaded by Japanese in 1894. 


1920—Japan receives a League of Nations mandate 
giving her control of the Caroline, Marshall, and 
Marianas Islands. These islands formerly belonged to 
Germany, but were occupied in 1914 by Japanese 
troops during World War I. In that war Japan was 
one of the Allied nations. 
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1932—Japan conquers Manchuria which she invaded in 
1931. The Japanese changed the name to Manchukuo. 


1937-1944—On July 7, 1937, at the Marco Polo Bridge 
near Peiping, Japanese armies began their present 
war against China. Yellow areas on map show extent 
of Japanese occupation at this time, November, 1944. 


1941—Japan occupies Indo-China (July, 1941) by agree- 
ment with the traitorous Vichy government of France. 
In December came the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor. Wake Island fell quickly. So did Thailand. 


1942—The Japanese complete their conquest of Burma, 
the Philippines, Malaya, and the Dutch East Indies. 


See Theme Article p. 4— ‘JAPAN THE ENEMY” 
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N THE Meiji Restoration of 1868, 
i a new and powerful Japan was 
born. The country, no longer torn 
by clan warfare, was unified under 
the figurehead of the Emperor. 

But the great clan leaders, called 
daimyo, continued to rule Japan. 
Many became high office-holders in 
the government. These clan leaders 
became known as Genro, or Elder 
Statesmen. They had great power in 
national affairs for many years. 

Other daimyo became the bank- 
ers, traders, and big industrialists of 
Japan. 

As the Elder Statesmen died out, 
the large industrialists and their de- 
scendants became powerful in the 
Japanese government. 

Wealthy families, like the Mitsui 
and Mitsubishi families, amassed 
great fortunes in business, industry, 
and shipping. For a long time, the 
houses of Mitsui and Mitsubishi had 
great influence in Japanese domestic 
and international politics. 

















Photo by Fred Hamilton from Three Lions 


_A group of Japanese officers at an army review in Tokyo. 


When a national army and navy 
was formed during the Meiji Res- 
toration, two clans gained control ot 
the armed forces of Japan. The Cho- 
shu clan controlled the new army. 
The Satsuma clan was all-powerful 
in Japan’s new navy. 

The last of the great Choshu clans- 
men was Prince Aritomo. Yamagata, 
who controlled the army until his 
death in 1922. But after he died, the 
Choshu clan lost most of its influence 
in the army. 

Generals could now be members 
of any clan. In fact, the clans them- 
selves were disappearing. Japan had 
a conscript army drawn from all 
classes of the Japanese people. 

The officers, too, were chosen 
from the sons of rich and poor men 
alike These officers were ambitious 
They thought of themselves as the 
new samurai—the warrior class of 
modern Japan. Today these officers 
are the generals who run the Japa 
nese army and who rule Japan. 

The Japanese 
navy has never 
taken a great part 
in Japanese politics. 
The naval officers 
are usually chosen 
from the more well- 
to-do families, and 
are not as radical as 
the army hot-heads. 

There has been a 
long rivalry between 
the Japanese army 
and navy. But the 
navy now recognizes 
the fact that the 
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army rules Japan, and the two serv- 
ices have learned to work together. 

Government by the people has 
never existed in Japan, A constitu- 
tion was adopted in 1889, but it was 
in no way democratic. According to 
the laws, the Emperor was supreme. 
The constitution placed all civil and 
military power in his hands. But 
these powers could be exercised only 
on the advice of his cabinet minis- 
ters. Real power, therefore, rested 
rot in the Emperor, but in his ad- 
visers. 

Who are these advisers? First, 
there is a Premier and his cabinet. 
A parliament, called the Diet, also 
exists. It has two houses—the House 
of Peers and the House of Represen- 
tatives 

There were two political parties. 
[he Minseito party was run by the 
great business house of Mitsubishi. 
The Seiyukai party was run by the 
house of Mitsui. 

In the summer of 1940, these po- 
litical parties were abolished. The 
Diet lost what little independence it 
once had. Today it is no more than 
a “rubber-stamp parliament” which 
approves of everything the army-led 
government orders. 


PATH TO POWER 


How did the warlords who run 
the Japanese army manage to gain 
control of the government? 

The Japanese army, unlike our 
own, has always had a large measure 
of political power. 

In the United, States, the “Army is 
ubject to the wishes of the Congress 








and the President, who is Com 
mander in Chief. It has no say in 
government. 

The Japanese army, with its Gen- 
eral Staff, is largely independent of 
government control. To a great ex- 
tent it has always done just as ‘t 
wished, in Manchuria, in China, and 
in the Pacific. 

Even in the days when civilians 
ruled Japan, the army had a strong 
Land in the affairs of government. 

Every time a cabinet was formed. 
the new Premier had to request the 
army to appoint a Minister of War 
if the army did not like the Premier, 
they refused his request, and he was 
torced to resign. Or, if a Premier in 
puwer refused to cooperate with the 
army, they forced the general who 
was War Minister to resign, thus 
breaking up the cabinet. 

If the general refused to resign, 
the army took him off the active list 
and retired him. Thus, he was no 
longer eligible for the post of War 
Minister, and the Premier was forced 
to ask the army for a new candidate. 

Still the army was not satisfied. 
The power-mad officers wanted 
Japan to be a great warrior nation, 
and.to rule all the world. 

But Japan was prosperous. Japa- 
nese businessmen and industrialists 
wanted peace, so that Japan could 
expand its trade with other nations. 

The people, too, wanted peace. 
Government leaders agreed to a pol- 
icy of peace for Japan. 

In 1930, Premier Hamaguchi, a 
tar-sighted man who wanted to co- 
operate with other nations, carried 


the vidlons — 


ut the will of the people. He signed 
the London Naval Treaty, limiting 
the size of the growing Japanese 
fleet. The U S. and Great Britain 
were the other signatories*. 

But the Japanese army had ideas 
of its own In November, 1930, Pre- 
uier Hamaguchi was shot by an 
assassin, and died eight months 
later. While this far-sighted leader 
lay dying the Japanese army seized 
Manchuria from China: 

Murder became the political wea- 
pon of the army. In May, 1932, Pre- 
mier Inukai was also assassinated. 
His murder was part of a revolt sup- 
ported by high army officers who 
plotted to seize control of the gov- 
ernment. They failed this time. But 
in 1936, army fanatics tried again, 
and once more the blood of states- 
men flowed in Japan. 


THE 2-26 INCIDENT 
On February 26, 1936, the army’s 
lust for power broke out in open 
mutiny. Fourteen 


hundred mutineers 
were led by cap- 


tains “and _lieuten- 
ants — young off- 
cers who formed the 
most hot - headed 


elements in the 
army. Their orders 
did not come from 
above. No Japanese 
general gave them 
the order to mutiny 
But the. young offi 
cers knew they were 
doing the work the 


army wanted done—and they did 
it well 

Armed with 
rifles, 


machine-guns and 


the War Office, and the Tokyo Met- 
ropolitan Police Office. 

They sent murder squads in army 
trucks to the houses of Admiral 
Okada, the Premier; Korekiyo 
Takahashi 80-year-old Minister of 
Finance; Admiral Kantaro Suzuki, 
Grand Chamberlain to the Emperor; 
Viscount Saito, Lord Keeper of the 
imperial Seals; General Watanabe, 
Inspector General of Military Train- 
ing, and other government leaders. 

Takahashi, the aged Minister of 
Finance who had refused to raise the 
army's budget, was shot with an au- 
tomatic pistol. and hacked td death 
with a sword. 

Viscount Saito, close adviser to the 
Emperor, was cut down by a stream 
of bullets from a sub-machine gun. 

(Continued on page 11) 


Chinese Ministry of Information 


Street scene in Chungking after Jap planes have passed. 


they stormed the Houses of | 
Parliament, the Premier’s residence. 
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By CHARLIE MAY SIMON 


(Continued from last week) 


PART II It was dark when 

the Indians brought 
their captives to the Shawnee camp 
in the North. 

“Daniel Boone and his men are 
our prisoners!” 

The squaws and the old men ran 
out to meet them, rejoicing. 

“Daniel Boone and twenty-eight 
of his men, captured without a strug- 
gle.” 

In spite of the long march through 
the cold and snow that was half-a-leg 
deep, the warriors began at once to 
clear a path for the gauntlet. But 
this was no ordinary gauntlet. There 
would be no squaws or old men in it. 
Only the strongest and the bravest 
of the men stood in line on each side 
of the path, armed with clubs and 
hatchets and deer antlers, to strike 





Illustration by Katherine Churchill Tracy 


Young Andrew Johnson stood with the rest of the prisoners and 


at the prisoners forced to run past 
them. 

“See here, you gave your solemn 
promise that no harm would come to 
these men,” Daniel Boone protested 
tu Chief Blackfish. 

“Yes,” the old Indian replied. “But 
1 made no promise that Daniel 
Boone would not run the gauntlet.’ 

Young Andrew Johnson stood with 
the rest of the prisoners and looked 
on as Daniel Boohe was led to the 
path where he must run. He saw the 
warriors holding their weapons, 
ready to strike their blows. 

“Can't you see, he only led the 
indians to our camp so the fort 
would be saved,” he wanted to shout 
tc these sullen men. “Can’t you see, 
every man, woman, and child in the 
furt would have been massacred if 
he hadn’t surrendered us, instead.” 

But he dared not speak, or even 
show his thoughts in signs, for fear 
the Indians would understand. In 
stead, he closed his eyes when he 
saw his leader take a deep breath 
and dash down the cleared path, 


* 


looked on as Daniel Boone was led to the path where he must run. 





with blows heaped upon him from 
both sides. He could hear the blows 
and the shouts of laughter. 

He looked up to see that Boone 
had sent one of the Indians who had 
stepped in his path to strike, spraw]- 
ing to the ground. Now the gauntlet 
was over and the warriors crowded 
around this brave white man and 
called him their friend Once more 
Daniel Boone chatted and laughed 
with the Indians. 

“If he can pretend, then so can I,” 
young Andrew decided. , 

The days passed, and the Indians 
kept their word. The prisoners were 
treated well. And especially were 
they kind to Little Shut-His-Eyes, 
because they thought he was not 
very bright and they felt a little 
sorry for him. While the other pris- 
oners muttered and grumbled, Dan- 
iel Boone and Andrew went on pre- 
tending, and planning to escape. 

The warriors made their prepara- 
tions to go far away to Detroit to 
turn their prisoners over to the Brit- 

(Please turn to page 13) 
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DERS OF AMERICA 
ELI — = 


FW. inventions have had greater influence on American life than Eli 
Whitney's cotton gin. It made cotton the chief agricultural product of the 
South, and this helped to strengthen the slave system in the Southern States. 

But this Massachusetts-born inventor had other claims to fame. He proved 
that division of labor in factories and standardization of parts would result 
in greatly increased production of goods at low cost. 

Up till then, most goods were made to order by skilled craftsmen using. 
COTTOW 18 USELESS UNTIL hand tools. Output was limited and costs were high. But in Whitney’s gun 
THE SELDS Aké kimortb,zor \ tactory near New Haven, Connecticut, unskilled men could assemble guns 
“1 TAKES OWE MAW A DAY quickly from machine-made parts. Whitney’s work was the forerunner of our 
70 CLEAN A POUNO OF 17. huge mass production industries, which have led the world in producing 
peacetime goods as well as weapons of war to smash the Axis. 
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WITH THIS MACHINE ONE GUNS MUST BE MADE ONE A7 A 77mg 
MAN CAN CLEAN $0 PouNis BY SKILLED GOWSHITHS. 17°38 A SLOW 
- BUSINESS, 
WHY NOT PRODUCE MACHIME- 





MADE PARTS? THEN CONS COULD 
SE ASSEMBLED QUICKLY f 








3. The cotton gin was cop- 
ied by dishonest men and 
Whitney made no money 
on it. He then turned to 
the manufacture of fire- 
arms for the government. 





1. While in Georgia looking 
for a job as a teacher, Whit- 
ney heard planters discuss 
problems of cotton raising. 


2. Whitney got the idea that “fin- 
gers” of some sort were needed 
to remove the cotton seeds. In ten 
days he built a cotton gin. 





























4. After months of work, Whitney demonstrated his system to 
officials. He put a pile of parts from several guns on a table, 
then assembled one gun from all the parts. 













THE SAME PARTS 
OF O1FFERENT GOWS 

ARE EXACTLY ALIKE, 
THEY CAN BE MADE 
FASTER AND MORE 
CHEALLY. 
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vided for his workers are said to be the first work- 


men’s houses ever built by an American employer, 
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The Plane in Your Garage 


When we talk about the post- 

r “flivver plane,” we are 
likely to think that it has not 
been built. This is not the case. 

Before the war put an end 
to their manufacture, several ex- 
cellent light planes were being 
turned out in large quantities, 
One of the best of these light 
planes is the Ercoupe, a two- 
place job which comes close to 
the ideal in safety, simplicity of 
controls, speed, and low cost. 

The Ercoupe has three un- 
conventional features of design. 
These are: 

1. A new aerodynamic fea- 
ture which makes the Ercoupe 
spin-proof and _stall-proof. 

2. A simplified control sys- 
tem in which both the ailerons 
and the rudders are linked to 
the control wheel. This elimi- 
nates the rudder pedals com- 
pletely. Thus, in the Ercoupe 
there are only two controls to 
master. 

3. A tricycle landing gear 
with a castering nose wheel. 
The nose wheel is steerable, and 
no rudder is needed in takeoffs 
or landings. 

The tricycle landing gear 
makes possible a high landing 


speed without danger of bounc- | 


ing or ground-looping. It also 
eliminates the danger of nosing 
over during takeoff runs or in 
landings. 

The Ercoupe has removed 
the worst hazards from flying — 








the terror of the stall, with its 
often fatal loss of altitude; the 
fear of “spinning-in”; and the 
murderous ground - looping 
which has cost the lives of so 
many pilots. 

After four years of wide use, 
there has been no case of an 
Ercoupe spinning. What makes 
the Ercoupe sstall-proof and 
spin-proof? Spinning-in is al- 
most always brought on by stall- 
ing. You cannot stall the Er- 
coupe, nor can you spin it out 
of a turn, as sometimes happens. 

The airfoil and empennage is 
so designed that it takes a very 
high angle of attack (the angle 
that the chord of the wing forms 
with the onrushing wind) to 
make the Ercoupe approach a 
stall. 

As the angle of attack increas- 
es, so does the stalled portion 
of the wing. When the aileron 
begins to stall out, the danger 
point is reached. A touch more 
elevator and the plane would 
stall. But here the elevator on 
the Ercoupe is halted by stops 
arranged on the control column. 
The nose drops, and the danger 
of a stall has passed. 

The Ercoupe is also designed 
to do some of the pilot’s think- 
ing for him. By eliminating the 
rudder pedals, only two con- 
trols are left for the pilot to 
operate. The elevator operates 
the same as in all planes — 
pushing or pulling the control 





Aviation Maintenance 


STUDENTS AT PARKS AIR COLLEGE, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS, 
INSPECTING AN ERCOUPE. NOTICE TRICYCLE LANDING GEAR. 





wheel lowers or raises the ele- 
vator. 

The ailerons are deflected by 
turning the control wheel. 

With only two controls, every 
flight maneuver becomes simple 
and easy to master. For ex- 
ample, turns. 

The student pilot often thinks 
that turns are made primarily 
with the rudder. This is not so. 
Turns are made by banking the 
wing to make the airplane 
change its course direction. 

The aileron is used to keep 
the bank needed for the kind 
of turn you want. 

The elevator is used to main- 
tain the proper speed. 

All the rudder does in a turn 
is to keep the ship flying a true 
course without slipping or skid- 
ding. 

In the two-control Ercoupe, 
the co-ordination of rudder and 
aileron is automatically taken 
care of by the airplane itself. 
The pilot cannot make a mis- 
take in judgment, and very 
good turns can be made with 
only a little practice. 


Up in the Air 


Best aviation yarn of the 
week comes from Burma. It 
seems that the Naga headhunt- 
ers in Burma have been puzzled 
by the Army planes which ap- 
peared in their skies. They 
never flew low enough for the 
natives to get a good idea of 
what they looked like. 

The big question among the 
Nagas was: “Where do the 
warbirds sleep?” 

The Nagas decided the war- 
birds were too big to roost in 
trees. 

Finally they sent a scout on 
the long trek to an Army air 
base in Assam, India. 

He was stunned to find that 
the smallest of the warbirds 
had wings six spears in length. 
The native was so excited that 
the commanding officer of a 


- fighter group finally offered him 


a ride. 

The visiting headhunter was 
insulted. “The Nagas,” he said 
proudly, “are law-abiding peo- 
ple. It is not our custom to go 
up in the air.” 
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Who are “chairborne 
troops?” 

Non-flying Army Air 
Forces personnel. 

Next issue: What do 
they mean when they say 
an airman is “ribbon 
happy?” 











PLANE SPEAKING 





By Sam Burger 


Aviation engineers now pre- 
dict that jet-turbine units of 
4000 to 5000 horsepower will 
be perfected for heavy bomb- 
ers in the near future. So far 
the use of jet-propulsion has 
been confined to fighters, such 
as the Airacomet and Ger- 
many’s Messerschmitt 163. Jet 
engines are also being devel- 
oped for helicopter use. 


Remember the old pickup sys- 
tem that was used in the first 
airmail, and later to pick up 
gliders? The plane didn’t land 
at all, but made the pickup by 
means of a tow rope and a 
special pickup attachment. 

Reports have come in from 
Europe that the same system: 
is used by Allied fliers who 
snatch patriots from German- 
occupied countries. 

The human pickup works 
simply. A pickup harness is 
dropped from the plane to the 
patriot. He puts it on, and at- 
taches it to a tow rope. The 
plane comes in low and sweeps 
him off the ground with less 
strain than there is in a para- 
chute jump. The Germans know 
the Allies are using this system, 
but can’t prevent it. 























OF SUCH PIONEERING IS AMERICA MADE BE 


When Indians swooped down and 
destroyed the whole village back jn 
pioneer days, this undaunted home- 
maker dragged her little iron stove 
from the ashes and fed it wood from the wreck- 
age of her home. What little wheat she had man- 
aged to save she ground with a cannon ball on 
the stump of a tree. Perhaps you have heard a 
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Fascinating booklet FREE! 


You will love the stories and pictures 
in a new booklet prepared by Pillsbury 
as part of its 75th Anniversary celebra- 
tion. This booklet tells about ‘Comfort 
and Peter and other boys and girls who 
loved the waving fields of wheat, lived so 
close to the rumbling millstones that they 
could hear them talking, and just couldn’t 
resist the fragrance of fresh bread. Be first 
in your school to get a free copy—fill in and 
mail the coupon today! 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


[Formerly named PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY] 
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story like this about your great grandmother! Of 
such pioneering as this is America made. 

Pillsbury, seventy-five harvests old, dedicates 
its research on the.as yet uncharted frontiers of 
food and homemaking to the equally resourceful, 
self-reliant school girls of today, wha will be 
America’s homemakers of tomorrow. 


Institute of Flour Milling History 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., N-46 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


As soon as it is off the press, please send me, 
FREE AND POSTPAID, my personal copy of 
“THE TALKING MILLSTONES.”’ 
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SCIENCE 2.0 INVENTION 


News, Views and Clues for Junior Scientists 





ALFRED D. BECK, Editor 
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PHOTO, ENLARGED HUNDREDS OF TIMES, SHOWS TINY BEARINGS MADE 
OF MOLDED GLASS. SMALLEST IS 1-150th OF AN INCH IN DIAMETER. 


General Forrest of the Con- 
federacy had a formula for vic- 
tory. He said, “Git thar fustest 
with the mostest.” Today our 
way of saying that is, “Keep 
"em rolling.” 

This slogan highlights a sci- 
entific fact discovered by some 
prehistoric man whose name we 
do not know. Seeking an easy 
way to haul a log, he discovered 
(and we suspect it was by ac- 
cident) that it was easier to 
roll the log than to drag it. 

Rolling friction is less than 
sliding friction. 

In all machinery there is a 
great deal of friction, especially 
where a shaft or axle keeps 
turning. For this reason, bear- 
ings were developed. The bear- 
ings are the parts of a machine 
which withstand the friction. 
They support the turning shaft 
or axle 

There are 
bearings 


many types of 
Some are stationary 
and simply support the whirling 
shaft. Others, like the roller 
bearing, reduce friction by turn- 
ing with the shaft. All bearings 


must be lubricated, or they | 
may “burn out” under the tre- | 
mendous friction of high speeds. 
There is no such thing as a 
“frictionless bearing,” although 


this ideal is approached in sev- 
eral types of bearings. You may 
be familiar with the “jeweled” 
bearings in a watch 

The Ww hic h 


jewels serve as 





bearings in fine watches, are 
made from sapphires, emeralds, 
and other precious gems. They 
are used because of their great 
hardness and because they can 
be ground to the ultra in 
smoothness. They wear out 
more slowly than metal. Yet 
eventually even jewelled bear- 
ings have to be replaced. 

Many of the communications 
and aircraft instruments used by 
the armed forces require bear- 
ings as fine as those in watches. 
Formerly, these were made of 
sapphires. Today scientists have 
developed molded glass bear- 
ings no bigger than the head 
of a pin, the smallest one 150th 
of an inch in diameter. (See 
photo above. ) 

To carry heavy loads, resist 


| shocks and high stresses, the 


strongest steel must be used. 
Heavy-duty bearings are made 
of the most highly refined high- 


carbon, chrome alloy steel that 
can be produced. The shaft 
rides on a single or double row 
of balls made of this high-grade 
steel. 

Ball bearings are tamiliar to 
most of us as soon as we get a 
pair of roller skates. The re- 
markable feature of these’ bear- 


| ings is the precision with which 





they are made. Though manu- 
factured in a wide variety of 
sizes, each ball is accurately 
spherical with specifications as 


small as .00005 of an inch. 





“It is lucky I have a mother 
who understands me,” thought 
Nick. “Otherwise, I might now 
be taking the consequences.” 
These reflections followed a 
chemical but not comical epi- 
sode. 

This is what happened. Nick’s 
mother had been baking. She 
had put the pan of dough into 
the oven to bake and then went 
to answer the telephone. A mo- 
ment or so later, Nick had 
come through the kitchen car- 
rying a bottle of concentrated 
sulphuric acid he had _bor- 
rowed from Tech. 

An open package of granu- 
lated sugar attracted Nick’s at- 
tention. After sampling the 
package to make sure its con- 
tents were genuine, a sudden 
inspiration seized him. He won- 
dered what, if anything, would 
happen, if he mixed the sugar 
with the acid. 

A half cup of sugar was 
quickly poured into a Pyrex 
measuring cup. Over this, Nick 
poured about 100cc or a quarter 
cup of acid. Then the most un- 
expected things happened. 


Gas Attack 


Within a half minute, the 
sugar had turned yellow and 
then black. A cloud of smoke, 
smelling like burning caramels, 
arose from the cup. At the 
same time, the sugar, turning 
black, swelled up into a lump 
twice as big as the cup. By 
now, the fumes had filled the 
room and Nick, coughing from 
their effect, had fled out the 
back door. 

By this time, Nick’s mother 
had detected the odor and had 
rushed back to rescue her cake, 
which she thought was burn- 
ing. Although she was relieved 
to discover the cake was safe, 
she was more surprised than 
pleased with what confronted 
her. 








It was fortunate for Nick 
that he brought Tech with him 
when he returned to the scene 
of the crime. Tech was able to 
explain everything except how 
it would be possible to ice a 
cake without sugar. 

“Sulphuric acid,” he said, “is 
a hygroscopic substance. That 
means it is able to take up 
water. The substance that loses 
the water becomes dehydrated. 
Since sugar is a compound of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
(C,.H,,0,,), only a lump of 
black carbon remains when the 
hydrogen and oxygen are re- 
moved as eleven molecules of 
water H,O, in form of steam.” 

“But those dreadful fumes,” 
inquired Nick’s mother. “What 
caused them? Steam or water 
vapor doesn’t smell like that.” 

“Sulphuric acid is a good oxi- 
dizing agent. It easily gives up 
an atom of oxygen provided 
some other substance (carbon 
in this case) is present to com- 
bine with it. The acid itself 
breaks up. So, besides the 


water, the fumes contained car- 
bon dioxide (CO,), and poi- 
sonous sulphur dioxide (SO,) 
and sulphur trioxide (SO,). In 
escaping, they caused the car- 
bon to rise.” 








JAPAN, the Enemy 


(Continued from page 5) 


General Watanabe, too moderate* 
an officer to suit the Army fanatics, 
was shot dead in his country home. 

Premier Okada escaped. The kill- 
ers, who did not know him by sight, 
murdered his brother-in-law by mis- 


and die “for the sake of the Em- 
peror.” 

Today, defeat faces the Japanese 
nation. American fighting men have 
returned to the Philippines and may 
soon land on the Chinese coast. 

It is the Japanese army that is fall- 
ing back now. They are falling back 
on the road that leads to Tokyo. 


a 


it’s the Rivets 


Vacation postcard from a war worker: 
“Having a wonderful time and a half.” 
Richamd McClay, Williams School, Chelsea, Mass 

A Dodger, Too? 
Nitwit: “I call my dog baseball, be- 
cause he catches flies, chases fowls, and 
beats it for home when he sees the 


catcher coming.” 
Jimmie Mullins, Hamilton (Mo.) School. 





take. Other government officials were 
wounded, narrowly escaping death. 

For three days the mutineers held 
the center of Tokyo. Finally, they 
surrendered to the rest of the army 
without a shot being fired. 

A few of the rebels were punished. 
Only fifteen were executed. But the 
army was well satisfied with the turn 
of events. The mutiny which began 
in the second month of the.year, on 
the 26th day, is now calmly referred 
to by Japanese as “the 2-26 incident.” 


EE 


Army on Top 


This so-called incident resulted in 
giving army leaders enormous power 
over the government. All important 
civilian opposition was now elimi- 
nated or terrorized into silence. 

The army has grown in power ever 
since. Today, Japan is a dictatorship, 
and the army leaders do the dictat- 
ing. 

No single general, not even Tojo, 
has complete power. 

Power is divided among a group 
whose members change according to 
their military success or failure. 
Everything the army does is cleverly 
done in the Emperor's name. 


Japan Strikes 


With the army leaders in power, 
Japan signed a treaty with Germany 
in 1936. The following year, Japan 
attacked China, starting the war that 
still rages. 

In 1940, Japan signed a three- 
power pact with Germany and Italy. 
This became known as the Rome- 
Berlin-Tokyo Axis. 

In 1941, spurred on by Germany’s 
victories in Europe, the Japanese 
plunged the knife of treachery into 
the heart of the U. S. Pacific Fleet 
at Pearl Harbor. The wildest dreams 
of the Japanese army had at last 
come true. 

The Japanese people follow where 
the army leads. They have no choice. 
Trained to subservience* from earli- 





Wien Army ballistics experts needed to photograph speeding 
rockets, scientists at Bell Telephone Laboratories built the 
special “ribbon-frame” camera. Their experience came from 
making high-speed cameras to study tiny movements in tele- 


phone equipment parts. 


The new camera gets its name from the narrow slot that 
exposes a ribbon of film at a speed of one ten-thousandths of 
a second. These “stills,” taken on ordinary film, show a fast- 
flying P-47 firing its underwing rocket. 


This is an example of the many ways Bell System 
research is helping to provide better weapons — better 
equipment for war and peacetime telephone service. 





est childhood, they work and fight 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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VICTORY QUIZ 


WHAT'S your & ? 





Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. NIPPIN’ NIPPON 


Underline the correct ending to each of the following 
sentences. Score 4 points each. Total, 24. 

1. Genro were (a) clan leaders called Elder States- 
men; (b) titles given to English-speaking generals; (c) 
flowers of the gentian family; (d) secret weapons that ullti- 
lized the death rays of the rising sun. 

2. During the Meiji Restoration, Japan’s government was 
controlled by (a) the people; (b) large industrialists like 
the Mitsubishi; (c) a king; (d) Sinbad. 

3. Minseito and Seiyukai are the names of (a) Japanese 
foods; (b) important army and navy chiefs; (c) the po- 
litical parties abolished in 1940; (d) Abbott and Costello in 
Japanese. 

4. Premier Hamaguchi signed the London Naval Treaty 
which (a) made Japan part of the Axis; (b) limited Japan’s 
fleet; (c) increased the size of Japan’s fleet; (d) called for 


the purchase of Britain’s old World War I fleet. 


5. The 2-26 incident was (a) the attack at Pearl Harbor; 
(b) a declaration of war against China; (c) a mutiny by 
the army; (d) the 26th time the Number 2 man in the 
Japanese government was killed. 

6. Today, Japan is a dictatorship ruled by (a) clan lead- 
ers; (b) Hirohito; (c) army leaders; (d) Yamagata. 


My score 


2. JAP MAP STUDY 


The six places listed below are held by Japan. Three 
of them were Japanese possessions before Dec. 7, 1941. 


‘The other three were acquired since that date. In the space 


following each name, write a B if Japan held the territory 
before 1941, and write an A if Japan took the territory after 
1941. Score 3 points each. Total, 18. 


Philippines__ 
Korea__ 

Formosa__ 

Dutch East Indies__ 
Thailand_ 


Manchukuo__ 
My score 


3. NO LOOP IN THE ERCOUPE 


The Ercoupe doesn’t spin or stall. So don’t let these ques- 
tions throw you for a loop. Score 5 points each. Total, 15. 
1. What is the Ercoupe? 
a. An auto coupe that can be converted into an 
airplane. 
b. A light, easy-to-fly, inexpensive plane. 
c. A dirigible for small-home owners. 
2. What is the advantage of the Ercoupe’s tricycle land- 
ing gear? 
a. The tricycle can be removed as a plaything tor 
the children. 
b. It acts as a satety brake because it reduces the 
streamlining. 
c. It removes the danger of groundlooping or bounc- 
ing. or nosing over. 


3. How many controls has an Ercoupe? 
(a) 2, (b) 5, (ce) a dashboard full. 


My score_____ 
4. GET YOUR BEARINGS p 


And tell whether the statements below are true or false. 
If true, mark a T in the blank, if false, mark an F in the 
blank. Score 3 points each. Total, 18. 

__l. Bearings are the parts of a machine which with- 
stand friction. 

__2. Rolling friction is less than sliding friction. 

__3. Bearings are lubricated to help them “burn 
out.” 

__4. Jeweled bearings wear out more slowly than 
metal bearings. 

__5. It is impossible to use substances like molded 
glass for bearings. 

.__6. The smallest bearing is half an inch in diameter. 


My score 


5. THE JAP FLEET’S (ALL) IN 
Score 5 points, each. Total, 25 


1. Underline the three islands near the scenes of the 
Japanese fleet knockouts. 
Wake Leyte Formosa Guam Luzon Honshu 
2. Underline the two U. S. naval leaders who led the 
attack. 
King Kinkaid Spruance 


Halsey Land 


My score 





My total score VQ 








IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


moderate (MOD-er-it), p. 11. From the Latin word 
moderatus meaning regulate. Kept within bounds; rea- 
sonable; not extreme. 

signatories (SI1G-na-toe-reez), p. 5. From the Latin 
word, signum, meaning sign. Signers of a document, 
treaty, agreement, etc. 

subservience (sub-SER-vee-ens), p. 11. From the 
Latin word sub meaning under, and servire meaning 
to serve. Willingness to serve another’s purposes; will- 
ingness to bow or yield to another. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Samar (SAH-mahr), p. 2. 

Thailand (TI-land, or also, Siam), p. 3. 

Manchukuo (Mahn-choo-kwo), p. 3. Name given by 
Japan to province wrested from China in 1931-32. 
Right name: Manchuria. 

Korea (ko-REE-a), p. 3. Formerly Chosen, 

Surigao (soo-ri-GAH), p. 2. 

Sula (SOO-loo), p. 2. 











Andrew Shut-His-Eyes 
(Continued from page 6) 
ish. The British might take them 


as far away as Montreal, and it 
would be long before any of them 
ould make their escape from there. 

“Poor Little-Shut-His-Eyes,” the 
chief said. “He will only be in the 
way We'll leave him here with the 
squaws and the old men.” 

As they started off, Andrew once 
more saw the keen blue eyes of 
Daniel Boone upon him as if he 
wanted to give him a message. But 
this time the youth knew what he 
wanted to say, and his own look re- 
plied, “Yes, I understand. You will 
make your escape as soon as you 
can, but I will be the one to go first, 
for escape will be easier for me.” 

He watched the men depart, with 
Daniel Boone riding beside the chief, 
and he pretended he did not know 
where they were going. Beneath it 
all, his thoughts were working fast 
There was a big fallen tree over the 
trail with roots upturned, he remem 
bered. About two miles from that, 


the trail turned to the west, and 
there was a cave he might hide in. 

“Pequolly, Little Shut-His-Eyes, 
which way.is your home in Kain- 
tuck?” one of the squaws asked him. 

Andrew pointed to the north, and 
the women and the old men laughed. 

“Let’s shoot at the target, Little 
Shut-His-Eyes,” a boy said. 

They laughed to see the way An. 
drew held his gun. He waved it as 
if he were afraid, and he shot far 
away from the target. 

They grew tired of laughing and 
teasing and they went away, leaving 
him with the rifle. Andrew took it 
to his secret hiding place. He had 
some powder and some lead and 
then he took a blanket, a tomahawk 
and a knife After that he waited 
and watched for his chance. 

“The warriors will be coming back 
soon to. raid the fort at Boonesbor- 
ough.” 

Andrew did not have to under- 
itand the Shawnee words to know 
what they meant. He saw prepa- 
rations for the war dance. Now or 
never he must get away. With his 


eyes half-closed, he stumbled along. 

“Don’t go off too far, Little Shut- 
His-Eyes,” a squaw called after him. 

Andrew stumbled slowly this way 
and that, until he was out of sight 
of the camp then he rushed to his 
hiding place. He wrapped the blan- 
ket around him, loaded the gun and 
put the tomahawk and knife in his 
belt, and started on his way. He 
knew every mile of this wilderness of 
Kentucky, and there was no better 
shot with the rifle. 

“Come back, Little Shut-His-Eyes. 
Poor Little Shut-His-Eyes, you'll die 
in these woods if you're lost,” he 
could hear the Indians searching for 
him The women shouted, and the 
old men and children were close on 
his trail. 

Then their voices sounded farther 
and farther away as his feet turned 
toward the fort at Boonesborough. 
At last he could see it through the 
clearing. One more stream to cross, 
and then he was upon it, walking 
through the sagging gates, the first 
of the captured men to return to 
warn of the Indian raid. 
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...0r keeping up the good work 


Have a “Coke” says a jhard-working shipbuilder to his mates and they enjoy 
a refreshing moment ‘long enough for a big rest. From sunny California to 
the coast of Maine, workers have learned that the pause that refreshes helps 
everybody do more work and better work. Whether in a shipyard or in your 


own living room, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refresbes,—has become 
a symbol of friendly relaxation. 


-the global 
high-sign 


“Coke” = Coca-Cola 


Ie’s natural for popes nome names 
to acquire friendly ab 

tions. That's mr en ou These 
w Coca-Cola called ‘ ee oke”. 





COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Bob Hope and The Princess (Virginia 
Mayo) in riotous film about pirates. 








| “Tops, don’t miss ““Worthwhile “So-so 


The Princess and the Pirate 
ad al An RKO Picture 


ALL YOU Bob Hope fans cheer up. 
The old master of mirth is back again 
with a filmful of laughs. 

If you think Bob has been tunny in 
black* and white photography — just 
wait until you see him in Technicolor! 
If you think Bob’s face is ridiculous 
without make-up — take a look at him 
in seven different disguises! With the 
aid of false whiskers and putty noses, 
he plays everything from a fortune teller 
_to a vile villain. The result is a riot. 

The Princess and the Pirate takes 
place in the days when buccaneers 
roamed the foam. Bob plays Sylvester 
WA | Crosby, a vagabond Shakespearean 
\\ actor. Sylvester isn’t exactly a coward — 

he’s just a little short on courage. Cour- 


. * age is what he needs, too, when he gets 

1/4 | into trouble with a pirate called “The 
Wh Hook.” 

# | The trouble starts when The Hook 

Wf kidnaps a beautiful princess (Virginia 

/» |Mayo) who’s in love with Bob. Bob 


Wf 4 | gets hold of a treasure map The Hook 
us wr = |\wants. When cornered by the villain, 
B <ous® if. ey Bob eats the map, but it breaks out on 
4 “7 8/.~ \his chest like a tattooing. After that 
3 ill La~ it takes all the disguises Bob can put 
Var on to keep one jump ahead of The 
bt Hook. 
Mee Of course the princess in finally res- 
/| 4 /£) | cued. The Hook is shot, but it takes the 
‘ 7 Royal Navy to keep him down. For 
good measure, there’s a surprise ending 
that will make you gasp —if you have 
5\\ | any breath left to gasp with! 
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| 
Gi Joke 
Sgt.: Sir, the bugler is missing. 
\ Officer: Where do you think he is? 
Sgt.: I dunno — he just blew. 








Short Shots 


Saint Thomas, the heavyweight boxer, 
isn’t particular about sparring partners 
or gym accommodations. But he must 
have music. “I've got to have a violin- 
ist to play for me every night while I'm 
training for a fight,” he says. When he 
hears sweet violin music, he hears angels 
sing and when he hears angels sing, 
he just can’t lose. Sometimes, however, 
he see stars — and that’s not good. 

Out Hatboro, Pa., High School way, 
tackle Fred Brocker prefers opponents 
his own size, but he has trouble finding 
them. He’s 6 feet 4 inches and weighs 
310 pounds. “It’s easier to hit a big 
man,” he explains. “It’s the little fellows 
who give me all the trouble. They 
dodge better.” 

At Pearl Harbor last month, the Sea- 
bees found they couldn't get tickets to 
the baseball “world series” between 
all-star Army and Navy teams. So, after 
a conference, they brought in a bull- 
dozer and built their own grandstand. 
Then they put a guard on the stands 
throughout the night. Next afternoon, 
they had the best seats in the park. 

Side by side they fought the Japs at 
Guadalcanal and side by side they're 
now battling the football foes of Muh- 
lenberg College. We're talking about 
Joe Bodner and Johnny Barnes, Marine 
buddies at Guadalcanal, who, since be- 
ing assigned to Muhlenberg for pre- 
officer training, have won the tackle po- 
sitions on the football team. 

Our choice for the most thrilling foot- 
ball game of the season was the 
U. C. L. A.—U. S. C. 13-13 tie. With 
about one second to go and the score 
13-6 in its favor, U. S. C. kicked to 
the Bruins’ 24-yard line. As the ball 
soared into the air, the gun sounded 
ending the game. But U. C. L. A. still 
had the right to finish the play. Johnny 
Roesch caught the punt and ran through 
the entire U. S. C. team for a touch- 
down! 

Bob Waterfield then dropped back to 
try for the point that spelled tie or de- 
feat. Thousands rushed from their seats 
and crowded the sidelines. Waterfield 
booted. The ball hit the crossbar, 
bounced, then hit one of the vertical 
goal posts. Players and officials were 
lost as the crowd surged onto the field. 

It was a full minute before the ref- 
eree could signal that the try for the 
extra point was good! 


—H. L. Masin 
Sports Editor 











. Doctor of Medicine. 
. Conference at which United Nations 
postwar organization was planned. 


. Metal in natural state. 
. Mountain (abbrev.). 
. Combining form meaning two. 


. Senior (abbrev.). 
. Indefinite article. 


5. Consume food. 


2. A little world. 
. First person singular of verb to be. 


. Allied Military Government. 
8. South American tea. 


Island near China bombed by Super- 


. Capital of Yugoslavia. 


. Sea west of Yugoslavia. 


. Balkan nation. 
. The negative. 
. The thigh of a pig. 


. Direct current (abbrev.). 


. Ampere (abbrev.). 
. Egyptian sun-god. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this wsue; in pupils 
edition Nov. 27. No issue 


« The Time and Place 


Marine: “Gosh, I'm grimy. Where do 
you bathe?” 

Seabee: “In the spring.” 

Marine: “I didn’t say when. I said 
where.” 


Marlene Sanders, Olympia School. Olympia, Wash. 


Tail-Gunner 


There was a man from the city 

Who saw what he thought was a kitty. 
He gave it a pat 

And soon after that 

He buried his clothes—what a pity. 


Henry Kolacz, Warren (Ohio) Jr. H. 8. 


Research Expert 


Junior: “Mom, why is it that you like 
zymurgy so much?” 

Mother: “Who told you I did?” 

Junior: “Father said you always like 
the last word, so I just looked it up 
in the dictionary.” 


James Simson, South Washington Street, Owosso, Mich. 


Daffynitions 
A zebra is a black horse with venetian 


blinds. 
Butter is what you get when a cow 
does a rhumba. 


Joyce Stokes, Dorothy Butler, 
Booker T. Washington School, Chester Pa. 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Mary 
Lou Combs, West Jasper Place School, 
Edmonton, Alberta. Canada. 


Some soldiers were busily devouring 
a large fruit cake which one had just 
received. Suddenly, one of the soldiers 
started to groan. Then, in a series of 
successive motions, he doubled up, 
straightened out, and doubled up in 
pain again. 

His buddy asked sympathetically: 
“What's the matter, Jim?” 

“That cake,” groaned the other. “I 
think my girl forgot to shell the nuts 
in it.” 

“Gosh,” said his friend. “Can you 
erack them just by bending?” 


Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Holland; 7-Saar; 8-an; 10-Pitt; 11- 





WHAT! NO JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


There'll be a short “time out” in the 
schedule of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC riext 
week to allow for turkey feasts and 
exciting football games. Your full quota 
of 16 issues will still reach you as prom- 
ised—Issue No. 11 is due for Nov. 27! 





The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
You can be a hostess, too 
USO has need of you 















YOU CAN WIN 


one of the 118 prizes 
in the Planter’s Contest. 
See last week’s 
(Nov. 6) 


issue 


for details. 








Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources, Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing uy» to 25c or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only !0¢ to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 


STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 
“Ai 
\} 
~ \\ Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
BA) quality. Reasonable prices from S5c up. Write }Y/ 


= today. Dept. P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 















Jr. Scholastic advertisements are guides 
to education, health or fun. They are 
worthy of your attention. Mention Junior 





cave; 13-Eva; 15-D.A.; 16-nib; 17-on; 19-dares; 
22-SS.; 24-ish; 25-cm.; 27-ski; 28-aria; 30-inky; 
31-mu; 32-lime; 34-Belfort. 

DOWN: 2-Ostend; 3-Latvia; 4-la; 5S-are; 6- 
Davao; 9-NE; 10-Paris; 12-ad; 14-abris; 18-Nancy; 
20-Eskimo; 21-shiner; 23-scrub; 26-mi; 28-am; 
29-all; 33-if, 


Scholastic when writing to advertisers. 








































PLAYING FITNESS 
IS 
FIGHTING FITNESS 


; 








MILITARY TRACK 


“Anytime you get to feeling cocky over your wonderful wind 
and washboard stomach muscles, take a little trot across country. 
Chances are you'll never brag about that ‘wind’ of yours again. 
For this style of running calls for peak physical condition. And 
the only way you can acquire top running shape is through 
running. Many people think running is drudgery. But that’s 
because they don’t train for it. Once you get into shape, running 
HARRY HILLMAN becomes a ‘game.’ You must judge pace, adapt yourself to 
uphill and downhill grades, and keep outthinking the rest of the 
field.““—Harry Hillman. 
* 


America has discovered that the foundation of playing fitness 
—and fighting fitness—is good, wholesome energy food. Which 
is one reason why, thousands of miles from Main Street, you'll 
see American Soldiers munching on Planters Peanuts. They're 
big jumbo peanuts, too—for our motto these days is ‘‘the best 
for G. |. Joe“. But you can still get vitamin-rich Planters in 
handy 5c bags—the favorite way to “re-fuel’’ on the home front. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 














BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— and naval facts. Just mail 15¢ and two empty 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 5c Planters Bags or 15c and two 5c Planters 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 





special sections, including a digest of military 15-S, Witkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 
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For Discussion: How Does 
Nationalism Lead fo War! 


THEME ARTICLE — JAPAN — pp. 4, 5 


In the two Theme Articles on Japan, we have shown how 
Japan fell into the general pattern of militaristic nations by 
which militarism, linked to nationalism, imperialism, and 
despotism, menaces the freedom of people the world over. 

Pupils might discuss the distinction between nationalism 
and patriotism, showing how one is an exaggerated, emo- 
tionalized form of the other. 

In discussion, pupils can point out how emperor worship 
and the Shinto religion are utilized by Japan’s ruling clique 
to develop aggressive nationalism among the people. 

Pupils might consider the questions: How does national- 
ism lead to war? Is there evidence of nationalism in Amer- 
ica? Does the idea of the United Nations as planned at Dum- 
barton Oaks help to reduce nationalism? 


Class Activities 


As a review project, pupils might prove the validity of 
the statement on page 5: “The Japanese army is falling back 
on the road that leads to Tokyo.” This can be done by 
means of a three-column chart divided as follows: (1) the 
Place; (2) the History; (3) the Significance. 

In the first column (the Place) pupils should list all the 
island groups and territories in the Pacific described in 
Theme Articles and News Roundup stories to date. These 
places include the Marianas, the Philippines, the Moluccas, 
New Guinea, Palau, Halmahera, etc. 

The second column (the History) should be used for a briet 
historical summary. Using New Guinea, for example, pupils 
might mention these facts: Before the war western Neu 
Guinea belonged to Holland; northeastern was mandated to 
Japan; southeastern belonged to Australia. Japan attempted 
to seize all of New Guinea in January, 1942, as a step 
toward invasion of Australia. The Japanese were repelled by 
General MacArthur's forces. The third column should ex- 
plain how the losses will impair Japan’s war-effort. Maps 
might be clipped from the articles and pasted alongside the 
exposition on the chart. When finished, pupils can numbe: 
each incident according to chronology. 

On the map on page 3, pupils can use red markings to 
indicate important industrial cities, targets for Allied bomb- 
ers. (See map and article in Junior Scholastic, Nov. 6, pp. 
5, 7.) Lines can be drawn from the islands of Japan to in- 
dicate the direction of American bombing attacks from bases 
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in Assam, India, or near Chungking, China, or from our 
island bases. 

Special reports might be prepared by class members for 
each of the special countries acquired by Japan since 1910. 
Discussicn Questions 

1. What responsibility do the Japanese people have for 
Japan’s record of aggression? 

2. After reading last week’s article on “What to Do 
About Germany” what would you do about Japan after 
victory? 

3. How did the important industrialists of Japan, like 
Mitsui, Satsuma, Chosu, and Mitsubishi, put their country 
on the road to war? 

4. In time of peace, should nations have powerful armies 
and navies? 

5. Should the U. S. Army and Navy have a voice in gov- 
ernment? 

6. How did the Army get control of Japan? 

Fact Questions 

1. Who were the daimyo? the Genro? 

2. What was the “2-26 incident?” 

3. During the Meiji Restoration period, which class of 
people ruled Japan? 

4. Why has Japan’s parliament been called a “rubber- 
stamp” parliament? 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION — p. 10 


The study of ball bearings in this week’s science feature 
can serve as an introduction to a physics lesson on the sub- 
ject of friction. 

A pupil can conduct the lesson by demonstrating to the 
class that heat is given off when objects are rubbed to- 
gether. Friction is caused by roughness and irregularities 
that exist in every object, no matter how smooth or highly 
polished. Friction is not always undesirable as a waste of 
energy. Brakes, for instance, work because of friction. With- 
out friction, street-car and railroad wheels would spin 
without covering ground, as they do on an icy track. 

Pupils might be asked to list the devices that make use 
of friction in their functioning, such as pulleys, knife-grind- 
ers, faucets, cigarette lighters, nail files, saws, drills, etc. 


Discussion Questions: 


1. Why is rolling friction less than sliding friction? 
2. In what way is friction wasteful? 


Fact Questions: 

1. Why are bearings lubricated? 

2. Why are jewels good for use as bearings? 

3. What substance is used for bearings in place of jew- 
els today? 


ANDREW SHUT-HIS-EYES — pp. 6, 13 


In this second part of the adventure, pupils have an op- 
portunity to study the function of the climax in story telling. 
The climax can be identified as that point in the story where 
the reader's interest is brought to the highest pitch. The 
reader is given an increase of interest as he goes along 
until the climax is reached. From the climax, the story 
goes into the falling action, or denouement, when all 
questions are answered and problems resolved. 

Pupils might be asked to find the climax in this story. 
How does the author lead up to it? 


Discussion Questions: 

1. Did you like this story? Why or why not? 

2. Do you prefer stories about American history or stories 
that take place today? 

3. How did Daniel Boone win the respect of the Indians? 

4. Would you say Andrew managed his escape through 
his own initiative and intelligence, or did circumstance ar- 
range the escape for him? 

5. Why were the prisoners treated well? 

6. Why did the Indians take their prisoners to Detroit? 

7. Why was Andrew left behind? 


AIR WEEK — p. 8 


When and if family planes like the Ercoupe and the heli- 
copter become commonplace, even the moderate change- 
over from the automobile to the airplane will have reper- 
cussions in industry. Pupils might state the probable effects 
that the widespread use of family planes would have on 
the followmg industries: automobile; gasoline and. petro- 
leum; shipping and transportation; farming; motion picture 
production; retail food selling. How might the following 
groups of people be affected: city dwellers, policemen, archi- 
tects, real estate agents? 


THE FRONT COVER 


What thoughts go through your mind as you look at the 


photograph on our front cover this week? 





Department of Fair Play and Accuracy 


The Editor, 
Junior Scholastic. 


Dear Brother in the Lodge: 


I can’t help writing to you after reading the original and 
fantastic explanation on page 2T of Junior Scholastic for 
October 23 of how John Adams happened to become Vice- 
President. Some medal, gold, leather, or something else, 
ought to be awarded to the fellow who had such a vivid 
imagination. Could it be possible that he thought he was 
playing a joke on somebody? 

Surely there should be no argument over the fact that 
when George Washington was elected President and John 
Adams, Vice-President, the presidential electors voted for 
two men without specifying which one was their man for 
President. Since every one of the electors in 1789 included 
George Washington as one of their two candidates, it is 
not wrong to say that Washington received a unanimous 
vote. But among those who were included in the list of 
other nominees than Washington, John Adams stood highest. 
In accordance with the Constitution as it was at that time, 
he, therefore, became Vice-President. 

Sincerely yours, 

R. O. Hughes, 

Director of Citizenship and Social Studies, 
Pittsburgh ( Pa.) Public Schools. 


Department of Further Amplification 


“When the electors met on February 4 to choose a Presi- 
dent, every one of the sixty-nine cast one of his two votes 
for George Washington. The second votes of the electors 
were split, but John Adams receiving thirty-four of the 
sixty-nine, was declared Vice-President. 


From Almanac for Americans, 
by Willis Thornton (Greenberg). 


Erroneous question and answer as it appeared 
in Teachers Edition, page 2T, Oct. 23rd issue — 








Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 12 
1. NIPPIN’ NIPPON: a, b, c, b, ¢, c. 
2. JAP MAP STUDY: A, B, B, A, A, B. 
3. NO LOOP IN THE ERCOUPE: b, ¢, a. 
4. GET YOUR BEARINGS: T, T, F, T, F, F. 
_5. THE JAP FLEET’S (ALL) IN: Leyte, Luzon, Formosa; Kinkaid, 
Halsey. 





Solution for World Puzzle in this Issue 
ACROSS: 3-M. D.; 6-Dumbarton; 10-get; 1l-ore; 12-lea; 14-mt.; 16-e.g.; 
17-duo; 18-Sr.; 20-an; 22-mud; 23-at; 24-ha; 25-eat; 27-and; 29-tin; 
32-microcosm; 34-am., 
DOWN: 1-ado; 2-AMG; 3-mate; 4-Dr.; 5-Formosa; 7-Belgrade; 8-to; 
9-net; 13-Adriatic; 15-P.S.; 19-Romania; 21-no; 24-ham; 26-atom; 28-DC; 
30-nod; 3l-amp.; 33-Ra. 
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Vocational Guidance 


Dr. Franklin R. 
Zeran, conductor of 
our new Vocational 
Guidance _Depart- 
ment, is Specialist in 
Occupational Infor- 
nation and Guidance 
with the United 
States Office of Edu- 
cation. Previously he 
was Director of 
Testing and Guid- 
ance in the Manito- 
woe ( Wis.) Public Schools, and before that 
Assistant to the Junior Dean, College of 
Letters and Science, University of Wiscon- 
sin. He has conducted classes and work- 
shops at the University of North Carolina, 
North Carolina State College, George 
Washington University, Utah State College 
of Agriculture, and Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. His writings include: Service in the 
Armed Forces; Opportunities in the U. S. 
Merchant Marine; Jobs in Naval Aviation; 
26 Job Opportunities in the U. S. Army 
Air Forces; First Aid in Action, etc. 

Dr. Zeran ‘will discuss vocational prob- 
lems for young people on graded levels in 
Senior Scholastic, World Week, and Junior 
Scholastic, and will also provide assistance 
for teachers in this field. 


DR. ZERAN 





OFF THE PRESS 


One of the greatest postwar problems 
which we must face now before the fight- 
ing stops and will continue to face for a 
long time after the peace is made, is the 
army of men who come back from the 
war. Willard Waller, author of Veterans 
Come Back (Dryden Press, $2.75), a Co- 
lumbia University professor, and a veteran 
of World War I, sees them as “America’s 
gravest social problem.” 

Veterans Come Back presents the ad- 
justment of the returning soldier as a prob- 
lem with a past. It tells what happened 
after the Revolution, after the Civil War, 
after World War I. 

Mr. Waller studies the situation from 
the point of view of the soldier — what war 
training and experience have done to him, 
the changes which have taken place at 
home while he has been away — and also 
of the families and other social groups 
which must work with him as he shifts 
from war to peace. He discusses war mar- 
riages, education for veterans, reeducation 
of disabled veterans, and civilian attitudes 
toward men returning from the front lines. 
He quotes extensively from writers who 
speak convincingly for the soldiers, like 
Ernie Pyle, John Dos Passos, and Ermest 
Hemingway, among the best known. He 
also supports his statements on social con- 
ditions by refering to authoritative studies 
and reports. He combines his analysis of 
personal and emotional reactions with a 
sound study of large social issues to make a 
Tt adable, valuable book. 











A Dramatic Approach 





to Consumer Education in the Classroom 


Four wall charts and Movable Color Wheel in twelve brilliant colors; stim- 
ulating student text; teaching guide; reference list. Teachers are enthusi- 


astic in their reception of 


Planned to develop indivi 


the practical visual aids in this unique new set. 


dual thought, realistic discussion, and indepen. 


dent conclusions on the selection of buying guides and, more important, 
the formation of sound philosophy. 


She 
COLOR WHEEL 
CHARTS 


Color wheel above 
has twelve brilliant mov- 
able segments—its uses are 
infinite. 


Teacher's Package, 75c (4 
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" 
_ show you how various “ingredients” 
in different products can be measured at levels of performance 








wall-charts, Student text, Movable Color Wheel, 


Teaching Guide) Individual seat material 15c (Student Text, Color Wheel ) 


A limited number of 


endowed sets available for schools unable to 


afford the above nominal costs. For information or to order, write: 


Educational Director 


Brand Names 


Research Foundation Ine. 
(A non-profit organization) 


Suite 420, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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INTRODUCING A 


NEW Teaching Aid 


for Modern Language Classes 


SPANISH - FRENCH ~ ITALIAN 


PORTUGUESE 





LEARN-4-LINGO 


. . By using LEARN-A-LINGO in Spanish, 
French, Italian and Portuguese classes, students 
are encouraged to (1) practice the spoken lan- 
guage, and (2) increase their vocabulary. 

There are 480 basic word cards for each Spanish, 
French, Portuguese and Italian LEARN-A- 
LINGO. Each card has an amusing picture of the 
word on the front, and its translation and phonetic 
pronunciation on the back. 


Endorsed by Leading Educators 
The following specialists are the editors of 
LEARN-A-LINGO: 


FRENCH 
Dr. Oreste F. Pucciani, Harvard University 


SPANISH 
Prof. Sturgis E. Leavitt, Univ. of North Carolina 


ITALIAN 
Prof. Julian H. Bonfante, Princeton University 


PORTUGUESE 
Prof. Alexandre de Seabra, Temple University 
Order LEARN-A-LINGO for your classes today 


B mek. ree BOOKSHOP, exclusive school dis- 
r EARN-A LINGO, offers special school 
each language set at Only 


in classroom orders for 10 


7 Sf ACH address 


or more packaget to one 


in orders for less than 10, the price is 80c each 


All prices include handling and postage charges 
(The regular list price is $1.00) 


OS 
Use This Handy Order Coupon 


| SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 5 


A Division of SCHOLASTIC —— 


(Please com with order) 
SS ES A SS TE 


220 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. j 
| Please send me, at the address 1g 
sets of Learn- A- Lingo, for which you will find I 
remittance enclosed. 
C) Portuguese [ French I 
Spanish © itelian i 
| Name 
Schoo! Address 7 nif ‘ 
| City _.P. O. Zone No. j 
State Tenta-44 § 


More to do about Book Week 






November 12-18 


(See also suggestions in last week's 


POSTWAR TREASURE CHEST 


The Book Committee of the Women’s 
Council for Postwar Europe is planning 
a World’s Treasure Chest of books for 
children of every nation, race, and 
creed. 

This program is being launched now 
so that by Christmas time this year 
the young people of free countries will 
be ready with contributions of books 
or money for the Postwar Treasure 
Chest. For more information on this 
project write to Mme. Ninon Tallon, 
Women’s Council for Postwar Europe, 
366 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS BOOKLIST 


From The Council on Books in War- 
time you may obtain a special list of 
books dealing with the United Nations: 


China and the Philippines, Russia, 
South America, Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, India, New Zealand, 


South Africa, Belgium, France, Greece, 
Holland, Norway and Poland. Write 
fo- List 4, The Council on Books in 
Wartime, 40 East 49th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


GOOD NEW BOOKS FOR PUPILS 


We recommend these books for their 
important contributions to young peo- 
ple’s knowledge and reading pleasure. 

Fiction 

YOUNG FIGHTERS OF THE SOvIETs. By 
Vera Edelstadt. (Alfred A. Knopf.) $2. 
This is an exciting story of young Rus- 
sian boys and girls who fought a guer- 
illa war against the Nazi invaders to 
defend their home land. 

NATHAN HALE, Patrior. By Martha 
Mann. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) $2.50. 
Nathan Hale’s biography provides a 
quantity of background material for 
study of the American Revolution. His 
patriotism and appreciation of the val- 
ues of freedom heighten the impor- 
tance of the book in our day. For older 
readers. 

WASHINGTON IRvinc. By Laura Benét. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) $2.50. In the life 
of Washington Irving, pupils are given 
an introduction to the beginnings of 
the American literary tradition. Life and 
legend in the Dutch settlements of the 
Hudson River country are an integral 
part of this book. 

WILDERNESS CLEARING. By Walter D. 
Edmonds. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) $2.50. 
The Mohawk Valley in 1777 is the back- 





ground for this exciting historical novel 





issue, page 3-T) 


ot Indian warfare in the early days of 
the American Revolution. 

SHavetart Sam, U. S. Army MULE. 
Bv Helen Orr Watson. (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.) $2. A zestful, wilful mule goes 
to war in England and Italy after a 
brief career at West Point. 

THroucH Many Waters. By Vir- 
ginia Watson. (Harper & Brothers.) $2. 
The sea-going adventures of a boy who 
loved sailing ships and travel take the 
reader on a tour of the Mississippi River, 
the Great Lakes and Europe. 


Non-Fiction 


ELECTRONICS FOR Boys AND Gir.s. By 
Jeanne Bendick (Whittlesey House.) 
$1.50. This book explains clearly and 
simply the facts about electronics as a 
science — what electrons are, what they 
do in the world today and what we can 
expect them to do in the near future. 

My First GeoGRAPHY OF THE Pa- 
ciric. By Arensa Sondergaard. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $2. A beautifully illus- 
trated geography of the Pacific area 
from the Aleutians to Australia, this 
book gives historical background for 
the island battlefield of World War II. 

Wuen I Grow Up [Lx BE a TEACH- 
ER. By Lillian Rifkin. (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shephard Co.) $1. This book discusses 
the qualifications, training and duties 
essential to good teaching. 

















The Saturday Review of Literature 


“Try ‘less-pep,’ the new breakfast food. In tune 


with the times. Kills the appetite, slows diges- 
tion. makes food ration last | o 
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How to Build a Projection Room For School Use 


ITH educational motion pictures playing such an im- 

portant part in the curriculum today, adequate facilities 
for the projection of films are an essential part of the school’s 
equipment. 

For many schools with only one projector, teachers must 
shift the projector from room to room as it is needed, caus- 
ing excessive wear on the machine and necessitating a new 
set-up for each separate film showing. A solution to this 
problem may be found in the building of an inexpensive 
projection room, suited for class or club use. Thus the pro- 
jector is permanently established with the entire equipment 
in the room arranged for the most convenient and efficient 
use of films. 

The following description of how to build such an inex- 
pensive projection room is adapted by permission from the 
October issue of Science and Mechanics magazine. 

First part of the project to be considered is the “audi- 
torium.” An unused class or club room can easily serve the 
purpose. The size of this room will depend upon the space 
available and upon the projector to be used. The distance 
from machine to screen is determined by the type projector 
in use. 


Supplementary Maps and Charts 


The interior of the projection room can be fitted with a 
series of hooks from which charts and maps relating to the 
film may be hung to be viewed by students before or after 
the film showing. Fiber insulation boards will provide some 
reduction of the noise level in the room. 

The projection and workroom should be separated from 
the auditorium. With a separate projection room, the pro- 
jector noise is reduced almost to a negligible intensity and 
the operator can have a small hooded light burning through- 
out the showing without disturbing the class. 

Along one side of the room should be a work counter 30 
inches from the floor and not less than 2 feet wide. On this 
table the editing and titling can be done. This also will 
allow sufficient space so a ground glass screen can be used 
for titles with a still camera projector throwing pictures 
from the rear of the screen. Above this work counter should 
be a series of cabinets, available from many millwork con- 
cerns as well as from some of the mail order houses. These 
are ordinary kitchen wall cabinets 12 inches deep and sup- 
plied with shelves to provide for storage of books, reels, etc. 


Efficient Workroom Arrangement 


A counter that is open below permits the worker to sit 
comfortably in a chair without interference to his knees. 
On the wall between the counter top and the bottom of the 
wall cabinets should be built a pigeonhole case with label 
holders under each compartment for editing. 

On the partition between the projection room and the 


auditorium, stands can be built for the projector and for a 
stereopticon or slide projector as well — each with its sepa- 
rate port and “lookout” port. The center line of the projec- 
tion ports should be not less than 4 feet 6 inches above the 
auditorium floor so that the light beam will clear the heads 
of the audience. Additional shelves can be built on the 
partition wall to hold the reels of pictures that are being 
shown as well as for the convenient storage of materials 
and equipment. 

In this wall should be placed the electric outlets needed 
to operate the projection apparatus. A small electric fan will 
keep the operator comfortable during a showing, as it should 
be remembered that the projection equipment gives off a 
considerable amount of heat. On this wall should also be 
the light switches for both the auditorium and the workshop- 
projection room spaces. 


Good Ventilation Important 


The ventilation of the auditorium and the projection room 
should be worked out with some care, since these small 
rooms can easily become stuffy during a show. It is desirable 
to have frequent air changes in the room for maximum 
efficiency on the part of students. 

The building of the partition for the projection room, as 
well as the shelves and counter for the workroom, could 
well be adopted as a project by shop classes, thus reducing 
cost of the work to be done. 

Insure increased efficiency and better results from your 
film showings with a “professional” projection room! 
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Rough sketch of a projection workroom. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR DECEMBER 


SUNDAY 


11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 
ing, CBS 


The world’s great books are discussed 
by leading authors, critics and educators. 


1:15-1:30 p.m. Musie by Marais, BN 
Program features the folk music of 
various sections of the United States, 
ranging from lumberjacks’ songs of the 
North woods to sea chanties and the 
Spanish folk music of the Mexican bor- 
der 


1:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 


A challenging, thought-provoking ser- 
ies of discussions of current social, po- 
litical and economic issues. Produced in 
cooperation with the University of Chi- 


cago 


3:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, CBS 


The oldest symphony orchestra in the 
country brings world-famous musical 
masterpieces to Sunday listeners. Con- 
ductors scheduled to direct are: Dec. 3, 
Artur Rodzinski; Dec. 10, Artur Rod- 
zinski; Dec. 17, George Szell: Dec. 24, 
George Szell; Dec. 31, Artur Rodzinski. 


1:00-4:30 p.m. Your America, MBS 


A program designed to acquaint East- 
ern listeners with the industrial might 
of the West, and sponsored by the 65,000 
employees of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Leading industries from America’s west- 
ern and middle western states will be 
saluted on the program. 


MONDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — Science Frontiers, CBS 


Scientific achievements in many fields 
are dramatized with stress upon occu- 
pational requirements. Dec. 4, Lighting 
the Way — Illumination; Dec. 11, To- 
morrow’s Houses Architecture; Dec. 
18, World of Plastics — Industrial Chem- 
istry; Dec. 25, Men of Good Will An- 
thropology 


5:45-6:00 p.m. Monday through Fri- 
day. The Sea Hound, BN 


A program presented in cooperation 
with the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, using the form 
of the usual children’s adventure serial 
to give information on Latin America 
and their pe oples 


%:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 
NBC 


Leading radio, stage and screen actors 
portray fe itured roles in these stories of 


the nation’s history, past and in the 


| 
TART 


Wide World Phote 


The extensive use of radio in the 
curriculum is typified by this Chicago 
boy who follows the program with 
maps, newspapers and magazines. 


TUESDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air Gateways to Music, CBS 


Dramatized incidents from the lives 
of the composers, music that speaks for 
foreign lands and peoples, and seasonal 
music. Dec. 5, The Story of Harmony; 
Dec. 12, Herr Handel of London; Dec. 
19, The Christmas Spirit; Dec. 26, Music 
for Fun. 


:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of 
the Air, MBS 


Under the direction of Theodore Gra- 
nik, outstanding authorities of Congress, 
business and labor are brought together 
to discuss vital current issues. 


WEDNESDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — New Horizons, CBS 


Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews will throw 
the spotlight on the important areas of 
an air-age globe. Dec. 6, Mediterranean 
Highway — North Africa; Dec. 13, Ro- 
man Road — Italy; Dec. 20, Modern Vik- 
ings — Iceland; Dec. 27, The Holy Land 


— Palestine. 


THURSDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — Tales from Far and Near, CBS 


Series dramatizing notable stories from 
classical and current literature. Dec. 7 


> 


Trooper, U. S. Army Dog; Dec. 14, Hosh- 
ki, the Navajo; Dec. 21, The Long Win- 
ter; Dec. 28, Julius Caesar. 


8:30-9:30 p.m. American Town Meet- 


ing of the Air, BN 

The oldest audience-participation 
forum program on the air, with discus- 
sions of important public issues by out- 
standing national leaders. 


10:30-11:00 p.m. The March of Time, 


NBC 
News in the making, with significant 
details of background events. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Music in Ameri- 


ean Cities, NBC 

Each program is devoted to a different 
city, including music originated in the 
city, composers born in the city or other 
connections. Dec. 7, Montreal; Dec. 14, 
Rio de Janeiro— Colony and Empire; 
Dec. 21, Philadelphia — Early Years. 


FRIDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — This Living World, CBS 


Dramatizations of questions of public 
interest with a group of students discuss- 
ing each topic after the dramatization, 
Dec. 1, Peacetime Military Training; 
Dec. 8, Business Prepares; Dec. 15, Or- 
ganized Labor; Dec. 22, Around the 
Peace Table; Dec. 29, 1944 Review. 


:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 


nity, MBS 

Dramatic presentation of the life stor- 
ies of some of America’s outstanding 
young men. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. We Came This 


Way, NBC 

History course of the NBC University 
of the Air, tracing world progress toward 
freedom through incidents in the lives 
of men and women who influenced the 
struggle for human liberty. 


SATURDAY 


10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House Pro- 


gram, MBS 

SCHOLASTIC will participate in two 
broadcasts a month on the first and third 
Saturdays, featuring high school forum 
discussions of the Institute of Student 
Opinion poll and reading of student 
poetry. 


:30-1:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC 


Drama of an American family in war 
time, presented in cooperation with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 


:00-7:30 p.m. The World’s Great Nov- 


els, NBC 


Literature course of the NBC Univer- 
sity of the Air. Dramatizations from the 
world’s great novels, with commentary. 








ALEXANDER NEVSKY — Eisenstein’s 
symbolic epic of the Russian people’s 
struggle against the invading German 
knights in the 13th century. A rich score 
by Prokofieff, camera by Tisse and star- 
ring Nicolai Cherkasov. Although the 
dialogue is in Russian, the story is suf- 
ficiently elementary so that the language 
difference does not present too serious a 


CENTRAL AMERICA — One-reel film 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


handicap. Nine reels, available for rental 
from Bell & Howell Company, 1801- 
1815 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 13, 
Mlinois. 

CENTRAL AMERICA— Authentic doc- 
umentary material concerning the geog- 
raphy and climate of Central Amer- 
ica and the story of its peoples and 
their present-day activities. An anima- 
tion sequence orients Central America as 
the western part of the Caribbean re- 
gion, and sketches the political history 
from the time of Columbus to the pres- 
ent. Photographic sequences depict 
types of people and economic activities 
of the region. One reel film, available 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1841 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y. 


FLIGHT LOG — Produced in coopera- 
tion with the United States Army Air 
Corps, this film reviews the progress of 
aviation since the historic flight of the 
Wright Brothers at Kittyhawk in 1903. 
It is the story of the teamwork of test 
pilots, plane and engine designers and 
petroleum scientists whose combined 
zeal has created the planes which are 
today writing history in the battle skies 
ot the world. Free 16mm. sound film 
distributed by the Y.M.C.A. Motion 
Picture Bureau, 19 South La Salle 


Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
FORTRESS OF THE SKY —A two- 
reel sound motion picture in color, fea- 


NEW !6mm. FILMS 


turing the Boeing Flying Fortress, pho- 
tographed at Boeing’s giant plants and 
at an advanced training center of the 
U. S. Army Air Forces. Produced and 
distributed by the Princeton Film Cen- 
ter, Princeton, New Jersey. 

PARADE OF THE PAST — An inter- 
esting and informal description of the 
first milestone in the progress of the 
motion picture. It has traced not only 
the beginning of the screen of Kineto- 
scope days but also drama, laughter 
and tragedy which marked our world 
50 years ago. Sale or rental from the 
Fun Film Library, 545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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appeal to prospective nurses. For sale 
or loan from American Film Center, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

MARCH OF TIME — New edition of 
the March of Time specially edited for 
use in schools and colleges. The special 
adaptations, known as the Forum Edi- 
tion, will run from twelve to fifteen min- 
utes. Subjects selected for the 1944-45 
series are: Brazil, Portugal, Texas, Can- 
ada, India, Airways of the Future, New 
England, South Africa. Discussion Out- 
line prepared by the editors contains 
study questions and bibliography of the 
subject and will be sent to subscribers of 
the Forum Edition two weeks in ad- 
vance of their play date. For rent from 
The March of Time, 369 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





RADIO FRONT LINE — The impor- 
tance of radio communication in war is 
graphically portrayed in this two-reel 
16mm. sound film. Radio location and 
Radar are shown in action, as well as a 
flashback to 1899 when the first wire- 
less $.0.S. message was sent across the 
sea. Loan and purchase from National 
Film Board of Canada, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE — Two-reel technicolor pro- 
duction showing the birth of our great 
nation. Jefferson, Franklin, Hancock, 
and other great leaders lay the basis 
fo. a democratic form of government. 
The poll is taken in Philadelphia and 
the independence issue is carried. The 
picture closes with the ringing of the 
Liberty Bell after Jefferson has read 
the Declaration to the Assembly. For 
rental from the Y.M.C.A. Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau, 19 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 

THE ROAD TO PARIS — One-reel 
sound film depicting the campaign from 
Normandy to Paris. How the British at- 
tack on the vital hinge at Caen and the 
great American flanking movement car- 
ried out a gigantic Allied master-plan 
which trapped and defeated the Ger- 
mans. Highlights of the campaign are 
seen, from the violent start in Nor- 
mandy to General de Gaulle’s trium- 
phant entry into Paris. Available for sale 
or rental from th British Information 


Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 
VERA CRUZ~— A brilliant two-reel 


16mm. sound film in color of the pic- 
turesque Mexiean province. Vari-col- 
ored flowers, odd native clothes and 
customs, and the lovely countryside are 
graphically portrayed in this film. Avail- 
able from the Princeton Film Center, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

NO GREATER GLORY — an mterest- 





ing and graphic portrayal of the tradi- | 
tions of the war nurse. Useful as an| 











An inspiring presentation of the American way 


of life . . . portraying the hopes of the immi- 
grant upon approaching our shores, his aspira- 
tions and his contributions to our culture. Beau- 
tifully photographed . . . highiy significant . . . 
a MUST for school audiences. Available for 
rental and sale. 





PUT YOUR PROJECTOR 
to Work for the 
SIXTH WAR LOAN 


The U. S$. Treasury Dept.—War Finance 
Division—has made available for the 
6th WAR LOAN drive a group of 16mm. 
motion pictures produced by the Navy 
and War Depts. Projectors and opera- 
tors are needed. Contact your local War 
Finance Committee—at once! 











Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects available 
for rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 W. 45th St. Dept. HS 13° New York 19 


19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 
3022 So. Harwood St., Dallas 1, Texas 

















New 160-page catalog and subscription 
to Lagniappe, Our drama newspaper, free 
on request. Tested plays for groups of all 
ages, by one of the nation’s leading edu- 
cational publishers. For schools, colleges, 
churches, Grange, Little Theatres. 


ROW, PETERSON aC EVANSTON, ILL. 


¢ 1920 Ridge Ave 











Through the Agesge 


CEREAL GRAINS HAVE BEEN A 


OF THE HUMAN RACE , 


ISTORIANS tell us that the earliest 
H civilizations were largely de- 
pendent upon cereal cultivation. It 
was this that ended the nomadic 
life. For in these cereal grains... 
these seeds which contain so many 
of the elements necessary to life... 
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man found a sure and sustaining 
food that could be stored and allow 
him the leisure for the development 
of a civilized life. 

A large share of the food of our 
domestic animals is in these seeds— 
or cereal grains. And now, as then, 


If all the cereal foods we ate were whole 


grain, enriched or restored. they would con- 


tribute to the average American diet: 


ALL OTHER FOODS 


CEREAL FOODS 
(28-30%) 


Almost % of the > 
PROTEINS 


ALL OTHER FOODS 


CEREAL 
FOODS** 


. 
More than 14 of 


Three Essential 
B-VITAMINS & IRON 


This New 20 Page “Nutrition Guide” 
just prepared by the Nutrition Staff of General Mills, 
Inc., is now available without charge. It is a sane, 
practical approach to the problem of how to plan for 
good nutrition and help promote maximum health. 
Basic nutrition information is presented in chart form, 
with color illustrations. To obtain a copy, simply mail 
us the coupon, at right. Only one copy to a person. 


@ Almost %% of the 
CALORIES 


ALL OTHER FOODS 


CEREAL FOODS 
(28-30%) 


*Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet. Data 
adjusted for losses in cooking. 


**40% of the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 
38.5% of the Riboflavin, 45-46% of the Iron 
{in relation to allowances recommended, or 
indicated by recent scientific researches, fora 
2800 calorie diet). 
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they are a basic part of man’s diet. 
The majority of man’s food springs 
from these seeds—either directly, 
or by conversion into animal prod- 
ucts. 

These cereal foods have always 
been a good source of food energy 
and cereal proteins. And, in their 
whole grain, enriched or restored 
forms, they are valuable ‘‘carriers” 
of three leading B-vitamins and iron. 

Thus, thanks to cereal enrichment 
and restoration, cereal! grains resume 
their rightful place in the human 
dietary. Modern nutritional knowl- 
edge, indeed, includes acceptance of 
the view that whole grain, enriched 
and restored cereals can play a 
larger part in our diet with a gain in 
our nutritional well-being. 

Today such foods can be called 
**foundation foods’’... cornerstones 
of a nutritionally adequate diet. 


GENERAL MILLs, Ine. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR - BISQUICK 
* CHEERIOATS 
WHEATIES « KIX 


Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher gove 
ernment standards, including Drifted Snow “Home Per- 
fected” Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour [in the 
South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, all our 
ready-to-eat cereals are restored. All the brands, listed 
obove, are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


General Mills, Inc., Dept. 961 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new “Nutri- 


tion Guide™. 
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